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ORIGINAL TALES. 


KNICKERBOCKER HALL, 


OR THE ORIGIN OF THE BAKER'S DOZEN. 
{ Translated from an ancient Dutch MS.) 
Lirrte Brom Boomptie, or Boss Boomptic, as he was com- 


man that ever baked new-year cakes in the good city of New- 
Amsterdam. Itis generally supposed that he was the inventor 
of those excellent and respectable articles. However this 
may be, he lived and prospered in the little Dutch house in 
William-street, called, time out of mind, Knickerbocker Hall, 


just at the outskirts of the good town of New-Amsterdam, | 


end with a true zest. St. Nicholas—thrice blessed soul! was 
|Tiding up one chimney and down another like a locomotive 
|) engine in his little one horse waggon, distributing cakes to 
|the good boys, and whips to the bad ones; and the laugh of 
the good city, which had been pent up all the year, now burst 
forth with an explosion that echoed even unto Breuckelen 
|, and Communipaw. 
Boss Boomptie, who never forgot the main chance, and 
{knew from experience that new-year's eve wasa shrewd time 
for selling cakes, joined profit and pleasure on this occasion 
He was one minute in his shop, dealing out cakes to his cus 
tomers, and the next laughing, and tippling, and jigging, and 
frisking it with his wife and children in the little back room 
the door of which hada pane of ghss that commanded a frei 
view of the shop. Nobody, that is, no genuine disciple ot 
| jolly St. Nicholas, ever went to bed on new-year’s eve. The 
Dutch are eminently a sober discreet folk; but some how 
or other, no people frolic so like the very dickens when they 
;are once let loose, as vour very sober and discreet bodies 
| By twelve o'clock the spicy beverage, sacred to holidays at 
that time, began to mount up into Boss Boomptie’s head, and 
|he was vociferating a Dutch ditty in praise of St. Nicholas 
{with marvellous discordance, when just as the old clock in 
one corner of the room struck the hour that ushers in the 
new-year, aloud knock was heard on the counter, which 
roused the dormant spirit of trade within his bosom. He) 
went into the shop, where he found a little ugly old thing of a 
woman, with a sharp chin, resting on a crooked black stick, 
,which had been burnt in the fire and then polished; two) 
high sharp cheek-bones; two sharp black eyes; skinny lips, | 
and a most diabolical pair of leather spectacles on a nose te n| 
| times sharper than her chin. 


| 


| “T want adozen new-year cookies,” screamed she ina voice |! 


| Sharper than her nose. ' 


| “Vel den vou need’nt speok so low,” replied Buss Boomp 


tie, whose ear being jusi thea attuned to the melody oi his 


| 
own song, was somewhat outraged by this shrill selutation. 


| “7 want a dozen new-year cookies,” screamed she again, | 
| 


ten times louder and shriller than ever. 
| “Duyvel—I ant teafden,” 


liberately counted after him 
i; “IT want a dozen,” 
jonly twelve.” 


saw an invisible hand 


He put his three stivers in the till and shut up bh 
shop, determined to enjoy the rest 


endom 
of the night without tur 
ther molestation 


While he was sitting smoking his pipe, and now and then 


sipping his beverage, all at once he heard a terrible jingling 


of money in his shop, whereapon he thought some loca! 


caitiff was busy with his little till. Accordingly, priming himse!t 
with another reinforcement of Dutch courage, he took a pine 
knot, for he was too econo | to burn candles at that late 

tt 


hour, and proceeded to investigate. His money was all sas 


ind the till appe ured not to have been disturbed 
“ Duyvel,” quoth the little baker man, “I peliewe nie 
} } 


wads 


rrouw and I have bote cot a zinging 
He had hardly turned his! 


inour 
ck when the same jingling be 
gan again, so much to the surprise of Boss Bo mptic, that 
had it not been for his invincible Dutch courage he would, as 
it were, have been a little frightened. But he 
locked the till, when what was 
three 


was not in th 
least ; and again went and un 
his astonishment to see the diabolical stivers, received 
from the old woman, dancii ind kicking up a dust among 
the coppers and w ID purn with wonderful agility 

“ Haggens Von Swoschagin!’ exclaimed he, sorely per 
plexed, eot into dat old sinner’s stivers 


I tink.” 


thought it a pity to waste so much me 


‘de old duyvel ha 
He had a great mind to throw them away, but hr 
so he kept then 
locked up all night, enjoining them to good behaviour, wit! 


meyv ; 


a design to spend them the next day in another jollification 
But the next day they were gone, and 
with which it was the cu 


so was the broomstich 


tom to sweep out the shop every 


Some of the neichbours coming home late the 


abduction” of the 
' 
they had seen aa old woman, 


riding through the air upon just such 


morning 
night before, on being informed of th 
broomsti k, deposed and said 
another, nght over the 
top o. the litte bake-house; whereat Boss Roomptie, putting 
these odds and ends together, did tremble in his heart, and 
he wished to himec!f that he had givin the 
thirteen to the dor °n 

Nothing particular came to pass the next day, except that 


Ugh) ow Wotmar 


|| now and then the little Boompties complained of having pins 
grumbled the worthy man, as he |! 
taonly called by his apprentices and neighbours, was the first || proceeded to count out the cakes, which the other very de-!| away by some or 


stuck in their backs, und that their cookies were sne‘ned 


On examiner 


21 KiIG io. mi it Was found 


that no marks of the pins were to be seen; and as to the 
screamed the iittl woman; “here is|! cookies, the old black won 


an of the kitchen declared she 
just as one of the children lost his 


| “Velden, and what de duyvel is twelf put a dozen,” said |} commodity. 


' Boom ptie. 1 


*“ Den Iam pewitched, sure enough!’ cried Boomptie, in 
i I 


“T tell you I want one more,” screamed she in a voice that || despair, for he had had too much of “demonology and witch 


Boomptie was a fat comfortable creature, with a capital pair || roused Mrs. Boomptie in the back room, who came and peep-|j craft” in the family not to know when he saw them, just as 
of old-fashioned legs; a full, round, good-natured face; a cor- || ed through the pane of glass, as she often did when she heard | well as he did his own face n the Collect, 


poration like unto one of his plump loaves; and as much 


e ° } 
honesty as a Turkish baker, who lives in the fear of having | 


the boss talking to the ladies " 
Boss Boomptie waxed wroth, tor he had a reasonable quan | 


On the second day of the year, the "prentice boys all re 


turned to their business, and Boomptie once more solaced 


his ears nailed to his own door for retailing bad bread. He tity of hot spiced rum in his noddle, which predisposed a'| himself with the baking of the staff of life. The reader must 


wore a low crowned, broad-brimmed beaver ; a gray bearskin | 


loth coat, waistcoat, and breeches, and gray woollen stockings, 
summer and winter, all the year round. 


he spoke, understood, or had the least respect for, was Dutch | 
—and the only books he ever read or owned, were a Dutch | very generous to the pretty young damsels who came to buy) rising in due time 


: “Vel den,’’ said he, ‘ 
The only language | anoder, for you won't get it here.’ 
| 
| 


jman to valour. 


|, know that it is the custom of bakers to knead a great batch 
you may co to de duyvel and get}! at a time, in a mighty bread-tray, into which they throw two 
or three little apprentice boys to paddle about, like ducks in 


Boomptie was not a stingy man; on the contrary, he was'|a mill pond, whereby it is speedily amalgamated, and set to 


When the little caitifls began their gam 


Bible, with silver clasps and hinges, and a Dutch history of |, cakes, and often gave them two or three extra for a smack,! bols in this matter they one and all stuck fast in the doug! 
as though it had been so much pitch, and, to the utter dismay 
Boomptie was a pious man, of simple habits and simple ||her to watch at the little pane of glass when she ought to) of honest Boomptie, behold the whole batch rose up in a 


the duke of Alva’s bloody wars in the low countries. 


character; a believer in “demonology and witchcraft,” and 
as much afraid of spooks as the mother that bred him. 


the Boompties had been very much pestered with supernatu- 
ral visitations. 


of wampum or two to his strong box. He was blessed with 
1 good wife, who saved the very pairings of her nails, and 
three plump boys, after whom he mode lled his gingerbread 
babies, and who were every Sunday zealously instructed never 
to pass a pin without picking it up and bringing it home to 
their mother. 

It was new-year’s eve, in the year 1655, and the good city | 
of New-Amsterdam, then under the special patronage of the | 


Boss | which made Mrs. Boomptie peevish sometimes, and caused 
It} 
ran in the family to be bewitched, and for three generations '| never in his whole life could find in his heart to be generous | as he witnessed this catastrophe; “de 


But for all this they continued to prosper in }) 
the world, insomuch that Boss Boomptie daily added a piece |! 


H 


have been minding her business like an honest woman. 
But this old hag was as ugly as sin, and the little baker! 


to an ugly woman, old or young 
“In my country they always give thirteen to the dozen,’ i 
screamed the ugly old woman in the leather spectacles. 


bake-house, with the little prentice boys on the toy 
* And where de duyvel is your gountry ?” asked Boomptie.|! bread-tray followmg after 


|| mighty mass, with the boys sticking fast on the top of it! 


* Der dapperhéed updragon !” exclaimed littl Boomptic 


duyvel ish got into de 


| yeast dis time, I tink 


1 it lifted the roof off the 
ind the 


Boss Roomptie and his wife 


The bread continued to rise til 


“It is nobody’s business,” screeched the old woman. * But!) watched this wonderful rising of the bread in dismay, and in 


will you give me another cake, once for all?” 

* Not if it would save me and all my chineration from p 
ing pewitched and pedemonologized time out of mind,” crie: 
he in a great passion. 


disappeared, boys and all, behind th 


proof of the poor woman being bewitched, it was atterwards 
jrecollected that she uttered not a single word on this extra 
ordinary occasion. The bread rose and rose, until it finally 


Jersey hills. If such 


What put it into his head to talk in this way I don't know, | things had been known of at that time it would have been 


but he might better have held his tongue 


The old woman || taken for a balloon; as it was, the people of Bergen and Con 


‘ - ' 
blessed St. Nicholas, was as jovial and wanton as hot spiced | gave lim three stivers for his cakes, and went away, grumb-|| munipaw thought that it was a water-spout 
rum, and long abstinence from fun and frolic could make it. || ling something about “living to repent it,” which Boss Boomp- 


It is worth while to live soberly and mind our business all | tie did'nt understand or care a fig about 
the rest of the year, if it be only to enjoy the holidays at the ‘of Dutch courage, and defied all the ugly old women in christ- 





Little Boss Boomptie was disconsolate at the loss of his 


He was chock full) bread and his ‘prentice boys, whe he never expected to see 
again. 


However, he was a stirring body, and sct himself to 
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| able to come at the truth of the matter, fined them each twen- 
| 





work to prepare another batch, seeing his customers must be | fi 
supplied in spite of “ witchcraft or demonology.” To guard | ty-five guilders for the use of the dominie. 
against such another rebellious rising, he determined to go} A dried codfish was one day thrown at his head, and the 
through the process down in the cellar, and turn his bread-tray | next minute his walking-stick fell to beating him, though 
upside down, The bread instead of rising began to sink into nobody seemed to have hold of it. A chair danced about the 
the earth so fast, that Boss Boomptie had just time to jump off | room, and at last lighted on the dinner-table, and began to 
before it entirely disappeared in the ground, which opened | eat with such a good appetite, that had not the children 
and shut just like a snuff-box. || snatched some of the dinner away, there would have been 
“Myt de stamme van dam!” exclaimed he, out of breath, 1 none left. The old cow one night jumped over the mwon, 
“ my pread rises townwards dis time, I tink. My customers and a pewter dish ran fairly off with a horn spoon, which 
must go without to-day.” seized a cat by the tail, and away they all went together, as 
By and by his customers came for hot rolls gnd muffins, merry as crickets. Sometimes. when Boss Boomptie had 
but some of them had gone up and some down, aslittle Boss | money, or cakes, or perhaps a loaf of bread in his hand, 
Boomptie related after the manner just described. What is instead of putting them in their proper places, he would throw 
very remarkable, nobody believed him; and doubtless if there them into the fire, in spite of his teeth, and then the invisible 
had been any rival baker in New- Amsterdam, the boss would) hand would beat him with a bag of flour, till he was as white 
have lost all his customers. Among those that called on this | 4s a miller. As for keeping his accounts, that was out of the 
occasion was the ugly old woman with the sharp eyes, nose, | question ; whenever he sat himself down to write his ink-horn 





chin, voice, and leather spectacles. 
“IT want a dozen new-year cookies!” screamed she as | would come tumbling down the chimney. Sometimes an old 
before. dish-cloth would be pinned to the skirt of his coat, and then a 
“De Geude Schiyver Torgouluigit beest !’ muttered he, as | great diabolical laugh heard under the floor. At night he ha: 
a pretty time of it. His night-cap was torn off his head, his 
“I want one more !’ screamed she hair pulled out by handfulls, his face scratched, and his ears 
“Den you may co to de duyvel and kit it, I say, for not | pinched as if with a red hot pincers. If he went out in the 
anoder shall you have here, I tell you.” yard at night, he was pelted with brickbats, sticks, stones, 
So the old woman took her twelve cakes, and went out, | and all sorts of filthy missives; and if he staid at home, the 
grumbling as before. All the time she staid Boomptie's old dog, jashes were blown upon his supper; and old shoes, instead of 
who followed him wherever he went, growled and whined, as it | plates, seen on the table. One of the frying-pans rang every 
were, to himself, and seemed mightily relieved when she went | night of itself for a whole hour, and a three-pronged fork 
stuck itself voluntarily into Boss Boomptie’s back, without 
t. But what astonished the neigh- 


he counted out the twelve cakes 


away. That very night, as the little baker was going to see one | 

of his old neighbours at the Maiden’s Valley, then alittle way || hurting him in the le: 
out of town, walking, as he always did, with his hands behind || bours more than all, the little man, all at once, took to speak- 
him, every now and then he felt something as cold as death || ing in a barbarous and unknown jargon, which was after- 
against them, which he could never account for, seeing there |) wards found out to be English. 

was not a soul with him but his old dog. Moreover, Mrs. Boomp- These matters frightened some of the neighbours and scan 
tie having bought half a pound of tea at a grocery-store, and |, dalized others, until at length poor Boomptie’s shop was al- 
put it into her pocket, did feel a twitching and jerking of the | most deserted. People were jealous of eating his bread, for fear 
paper of tea in her pocket every step she went. The faster| of being bewitched. Nay, more than one httle urchin com- 
she ran the quicker and stronger was the twitching and jerk-|| plained grievously of horrible, out-of-the-way pains in the 
ing, so that when the good woman got home she was nigh! stomach, atter eating two or three dozen of his new-year 





fainting away. On her recovery she took courage, and r''>d |! cookies 

the tea out of her pocket, and laid it on the tavie, when be-)|) ‘Things went on in this way until Christimas-eve came 
hold it began to move by fits and starts, Jumped off the table, j round again, when Boss Koomptie was sitting behind his 
hopped out of doors, all alone by itself, and jigged away to) counter, which was wont to be thronged with customers on 
the place from whence it came 
again, but Madame Boomptie looked upon the whole as a//on his present miserable state and future prospects, all of a 
judgment for her extravagance, in laying out so much money | sudden the little ugly old woman, with a sharp nose, sharp 
for tea, and refused to receive it agay. The grocer assured, chin, sharp eyes, sharp voice, and leather spectacles, again 
her that the strange capers of the bundle wer owing to his! stood before him, leaning on her crooked black cane 

having forgot to cut the twine with which he hadtied it; but 
the good woman looked upon this as an ingenious subterfuge, || “what too you want now ?” 

and would take nothing but her money. Whenthe husband), “1 want a dozen new-year cookies ? 
and wife came to compare notes, they both agreed they were | creature 

certainly bewitched. Had there been any doubt of the matter The little man counted out twelve as befor 

subsequent events would soon have put it to rest screamed she louder than ever 

cried the boss, im a 


“De Philistyner Onweetende !’ exclaimed Boss Boomptie, 


screamed the old 


“7 want one more?” 


That very night Mrs. Boomptie was taken after a strange | “ Opgeblaazen Tynelschildknaap !” 
way. Sometimes she would laugh about nothing, and then), rage; “den want will pe your master.”’ 
she would ery about nothing; then she would set to work!| She offered him three stivers, which he indignantly rejected, 
and talk about nothing for a whole hour without stopping, in|) saying, 

a language nobody could understand; and then all at once “T want none of your duyvel’s stayvers- 

her tongue would cleave to the roof of her mouth so that it) vikt Huysvrouw !" 
was impossible to force it away. When this fit was over she|| The old woman went her way, mumbling and grumbling 
would get up and dance double-trouble, till she tired herse if! as usual 

out, when she fell asleep, and waked up quite rational It, “By Saint Johannes de Dooper,’’ quoth Boss Boonptie 

was particularly noticed: that when she talked loudest and), ‘put she’s a peauty!” 

tustest her lips remained perfectly closed, and without motion, That night, and all the week atter, the brickbats flew about 
or her mouth wide open, so that the words seemed to come | Knickerbocker Hall like hail, insomuch that Boss Boomptie 
from down her throat. Her principal talk was railing against |! marvelled where they could all come from, until one morning, 
Dominie Laidlie, the good pastor of Garden-street church, ‘after a terrible shower of bricks, he found, to his great grief 
whence every body concluded she was possessed by a devil. and dismay, that his oven had disappeared ; next went the 


beg yne, Versch- 


Sometimes she got hold of a pen, and though she had never|| top of his chimney, and when that was gone, these diabolical 


learned to write, would scratch and scraw! certain mysterious || sinners began at the extreme point of the gable end, and so 
and diabolical figures, that nobody could understand, and i went on picking at the two edges downwards, until they look- 
,ed just like the teeth of a saw, as may be still seen by people 


every body said must mean something. 
curious enough to look at the engraving. 


As for little Boss Boomptie he was worse off than his wife. 
He was haunted by an invisible hand, which played him all | 
sorts of scurvy tricks. Standing one morning at his counter, || Boss Boomptie, “put it’s too pad to have my prains peat out 
talking to one of the neighbours, he received a great box on|| Wid my own brickpats.” 
the ear, whereat being exceeding wroth, he returned it with | About the same time a sober respectable cat, that for years 
such interest on the cheek of his neighbour, that he laid him/|| had done nothing but sit purring in the chimney-corner, all 
flat on the floor. His friend hereupon took the law of him,||at once got the duyvel in her, and after scratching the poor 
and proved to the satisfaction of the court that he had both || man half to death, jumped out of the chimney and disappear- 
bands in his breeches pockets at the time Boss Boomptie said | ed. A Whitehall boatman afterwards saw her in Buttermilk- 
he gave him the box on the ear, The magistrate not being channel, with nothing but the tail left, swimming against the 


“ Gesprengkelde! Gespikkelde! on Geplecktevee! cried 


was snatched away by the invisible hand, and by and by it} 


The grocer brought it back , this occasion, but was now quite deserted. While thinking | 


\tide as easy as kiss vour hand. Poor Mrs. Boomptie had no 
| peace of her life, what with pinchings, stickings of needles, 
jand talking without opening her mouth. But the climax ot 
|the malice of the demon which beset her was in at last tying 
up her tongue, so that she could not speak at all, but did 
|nothing but sit crying and wringing her hands in the chim 
| ney-corner. 
|| ‘These carryings on brought round new-year’s-eve again 
| when Boss Boomptie thought he would have a frolic, “in spite 
of the duyvel,” as he said, which saying was, somehow or 
| other, afterwards applied to the creek at Kingsbridge. So hy 
commanded his wife to prepare him a swinging mug of hot 
spiced rum, to keep up his courage against the assaults of 
the brickbats. But what was the dismay of the little man 
when he found that every time he put the beverage to his lips 





| 


»|/he received a great box on the ear, the mug was snatched 


|| away by an invisible hand, and every single drop d?unk ou: 
|| of it before it came to Boss Boomptie’s turn. Then, as if it was 
lan excellent joke, he heard a most diabolical laugh down in 
the cellar. 

| Saint Nicholas and Saint Johannes de Dooper !” exclaim. 
ed the litle man in despair, This was attacking bia in the 
very intrenchments of his heart. It was worse than the 
brickbats. 

“Saint Nicholas! Saint Nicholas! what will become o: 
|, me—what sal Ieh doon, mynheer ?” 

Scarcely had he uttered this pathetic appeal, when ther 
was a sound of horses’ hoofs in the chimney, and presently « 
little wagon, drawn by a little, fat, gray "Sopus pony, cam 
trundling into the room, loaded with all sorts of knick-knacks. 
It was driven by a jolly, fat, little rogue of a fellow, with a 
round sparkling eye, and a mouth which would certainly hav: 

|| been laughing had it not been for a glorious Meerschaum 
pipe, which would have chanced to fall out in that case. The 
jlittle rascal had on a three-corner cocked hat, decked with 
old gold lace; a blue Dutch sort of a short pea-jacket, red 
waistcoat, breeks of the same colour, yellow stockings, an: 
honest thick-soled shoes, ornamented with a pair of skates 
Altogether he was a queer figure—but there was somethins 
so irresistibly jolly and good-natured in his face, that Boss 
|Boomptie knew him tor the good Saint Nicholas as seon « 
| he saw him. 
|| “Orange Boven!” cried the good swint, pulling off hi 
cocked hat, and making a low bow to Mrs. Boomptie, wh 
‘sat tongue-tied in the chimney corner 
| ‘ Wonderdadige Geboote !” said Boss Boomptie, speaking fv 
his wife, which made the good woman very angry, that h 
should take the words out of her mouth. 

“ You called on St. Nicholas. Here am I,” quoth the joll 
little saint. ‘In one word—for I am a saint of few words 
and have my bands full of business to-night—in one word 
tell me what you want.” 

“1 am pewitched,” quoth Boss Boomptie. “The duyw 
tis in me, my house, my wife, my new-year cookies, and my 
children. What shall I do?” 

“When you count a dozen, vou must count thirteen,” 
answered the wagon-driver, at the same time cracking his 
whip, and clattering up the chimney, more like a little duyv 
than a little saint. 

“Der dapperhied updragon!” muttered Boss Boomptir 
“When you count a dozen, you must count dirteen! Twerr 
dertigduysend destroopergender! I never heard of suc! 
counting. By Saint Johannesde Dooper, but Saint Nichol: 
is a great blockhead !”” 

Just as he uttered this blasphemy against the excellent 
'Saint Nicholas, he saw through the pane of glass, in the door 
leading from the spare room to the shop, the little, ugly, old 
woman, with the sharp eyes, sharp nose, sharp chin, shar) 
voice, and leather spectacles, lighting from a broomstick, a 
the street-door. 

“ Dere is the duyvel’s kint come again, 
of his cross humours, which $ aggravated by his getting 
just then a great box on the ear from the invisible hand 
However, he went grumbling into the shop, for it was par! 
of his religion never to neglect a customer, let the occasior 
be what it might. 

“T want a dozen new-year cookies,” screamed the ol 
beauty, as usual, and as usual Boss Boomptie counted ou! 


quoth he, in on 





twelve 

“1 want another one,” screamed slie still louder. 

‘Ah hah !” thought Boss Boomptie, doubtless inspired |s 
| the jolly little caitiff, Saint Nicholas. “Ah hah! In opper 
||hoofd en Bevelheffer—when you count twelf, you must 
||count dirteen.—Hah! hah! ho! ho! ho!” And he counted 
yout the thirteenth cookie like a brave fellow 
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The old woman made him a low curtsy, and laughed till) things those were whose form he knew before trom feeling, |!a doubt of the truth of that philosophical distinction which 
she might have shown her teeth, if she had had any. jhe would carefully observe, that he might know them again.| has usually been put between reason and instinct, If it is 


“Friend Boomptie,” said she, in a voice exhibiting the| Having often forgot which was the cat, or which was the dog,| by an exertion of judgment, that a man coming into a room 
perfection of a nicely modulated scream—“ friend Boom tie, he was ashamed to ask, but catching the cat (which he knew), where there is a real chuir, and one ill painted on the wall, 
I love such generous little fellows as you, in my heart. 1 by feeling) he looked at her steadfastly, and then putting her}, will sit down upon the former and neglect the latter, at iscer 
salute you,” and she advanced to kiss him. Boss Boomptie down, “ So, puss,” said he, “I shall know you another time.” | tainly by an exertion of a similar faculty, that a cat coming 
did not at all like the proposition ; but, doubtless, inspired by He was very much surprised that those things which he had) into a room where there is a real mouse and an ill painted one, 


Saint Nicholas, he submitted with indescribable grace. liked best when blind, did not appear most agreeable to his) will spring upon the former and neglect the latter. And 
At that moment, an explosion was heard inside the little) eyes, expecting those persons whom he loved most, would, from the same principle it is, that the man will attempt sit 
glass pane, and the voice of Mrs. Boomptie crying out, appear most beautiful ; and such things most agreeable to his, ting down on a well painted chair, and a cat will attempt 


“ You false-hearted villain, have I found out your tricks at) sight, were so to his taste. His friends at first thought he| catching a well painted mouse; neither discovering their er 
last !” even knew what pictures represented, but found afterwards) ror tll they come near enough either to see the detects of the 
“De Philistvner Onweetende !” cried Boss Boomptie. they were mistaken; for about two months after he was} painting, or to feel the delusive objects, and thus correct the 
S couched, he discovered that they represented solid bodies, at) mistake of their judgment acting upon the information of 





‘She’s come to her speech at last !” > 

“The spell is broken!” screamed the old woman with the| aot taking them for party-coloured planes or suriaces diver sight alone. For it is to be remembered that, in this case, it 
sharp eyes, nose, chin, and voice.—" The spell is broken, and, sified with a variety of paint; but even then, he was sur-j/is not their sight which deceives them, but their judgment ; 
henceforward a dozen is thirteen, and thirteen is a dozen!) prised that the pictures did not feel like the things they re-|'sight informs them that certain colours, lights, and shades, 
There shall be thirteen new-year cookies to the dozen, as a} presented, and was amazed when he found that those parts) appear before them, and its information is true ; whilst judg 
type of the thirteen mighty states that are to arise out of the | of pictures which, by their light and shade appeared promi-| ment tells them that these colours, lights, and shades, indicate 
ruins of the government of Faderland !” | nent, and uneven to his sight, felt equally flat with the rest.||a massive substance, (viz. a chair or mouse) which és false 

Thereupon she took a new-year cake bearing the effigy of On this latter occasion, he pertinently inquired, which was) From this it would appear, that instinct has no more to do 
the blessed St. Nicholas, and caused Boss Boomptie to swear | the lying sense, feeling or seeing ? with a cat mouse-catching, than with a man hare-hunting ; 
upon it, that for ever afterwards twelve should be thirteen, | Being shown his father’s picture in a locket at his mother's and similar considerations may perhaps teach us, that brate 
and thirteen should be twelve. After which, she mounted) Watch, he acknowledged the likeness, but was very much) animals approach much nearer to us in faculties, than philo 
her broomstick and disappeared, just as the little old Dutch! astonished, asking how it could be that a large face could) sophers are generally disposed to allow. 


clock struck twelve. From that time forward, the spell that|/be compressed in so little room, and swying that it should bave Lastly, it may he inferred, that the staring and vacant ex 
hung over Knickerbocker Hall, was broken; and ever since) seemed as impossible to him as to put a bushel of any thing!’ pression of the countenance, which is to be seen in children 
it has been illustrious for baking the most glorious new-year Into a pint. | and idiots, proceeds rather from an inalility to move their 


cookies in our country. Every thing became as before : the'| At first he could bear but very little light, and the things) own eyes, than from a want of thought at the time. For the 
little *prentice boys returned, mounted on the batch of bread, | he saw he thought extremely large ; but upon seeing things) motion of his eyes is consequent upon an act of his will so 
and their adventures may, peradventure, be told some other || larger, those first seen he conceived to be less than they had) to move them, and he can have no will to move them from 
time. Finally, from that day forward no baker of New Am-| appeared betore, never being able to imagime any figures or! the object at which he first looks, because he knows as yet of 
sterdam was ever bewitched, at least by an ugly old woman, | lines beyond the bounds he saw ; the room he was in he suid )'no other object existing, and could therefore have no motive 
and a baker's dozen has been always counted as thirteen. b.| he knew to be but part of the house, yet he could not conceive | to excite his will to action. 

=|that the whole house could look bigger. Before he was) There are many other inferences which might be draw: 
| couched he expected little advantage trom seeing worth un-| from this curious experiment, but I will leave them to the 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 











: | dergoing an operation for, except reading and writing; jor! reader's own sagacity and fancy. London Magazine 
; : ~|\he said he thought he could have no more pleasure in walk-| a 
THE PHILSSOPUY OF SIGHT. | ing abroad than he had in the garden at present, which he! 


CWESELDEN, the celebrated surgeon and oculist, gives some) could do safely and readily. And even blindness, he said, | LITERARY NOTICES. 
very curious particulars respecting a boy, who was couched) had this advantage, that he could go any where in the dark|, — eat Ds RA 
by him in his thirteenth year : his narrative is the more inte-! ;yuch better than those who could see. After he was enabled | 
resting, as it seems to determine the question so long and 80 to see he did not soon lose this faculty, nor desire a light to} 
hotly contested by philosophers, whether a person blind,!go about the house in darkness. He said every new object 
irom his birth, upon being made to see, could, by sight alone,'| was a new delight, and the pleasure was so great, that he| 


listinguish a cube from a globe? Most persons would, pro- | wanted words to express it; but his gratitude to the operator | 


THE ARMENIANS, 
Tue author of this tale has taken the idea from “ Anasta 
sius.”” The descriptions are interesting ; but the plot is simple 
“The son of a Greek Hospidar became enanoured of the 
daughter of an Armenian banker at Constantivople. They 


bably, answer in the affirmative, notwithstanding the imany | was extreme, never seeing him for some time without shed-| met—loved—married—and were parted.” Many could in 
theoretical arguments which might be brought against it; at ding tears; and if he did not happen to come at the time he | ee commen . — wah the Gap eomeen snore 
feast until they have such facts as the operation of couching| was expected, the boy could not forbear crying at the disap-| mesic: dass: Lao cry mpsoareon sens or 
liscloses, which are of too stubborn a nature to be easily’ pointment, A year after his first seeing, being carried to mare set he maid —— ererdpaaren, 
evaded. | Epsom Downs, he was exceedingly delighted with the large- isan ary a ~ = re pe it cas snd th 
“aouelw A , _ ° i Z, 01 © subjects uc embraces, ie 
It is previously remarked by Cheselden, that though We) ness of the prospeci, and called it a new kind of seeing. He} | ated style of the w ret Thess velemen, tie adie 
speak of persons afflicted with cataracts, as blind, yet they | was afterwards couched of the other eye, and found that ob-| ér — on : f« “A ‘I stat ' jee me c ' - 
. ; ° . ' ou 1¢@ press 0 arey am a, are churac'erizec yy ty 
are never so blind from that cause, but that they can distin-| jects appeared large to this eye, but not so large as they did ' ‘ ye 


guish day from night ; and for the most part, ina strong light, | at first to the other ; looking upon the same object with both ee — ee 

distinguish black, white, scarlet, and other glaring colours ;' eyes, he thought it appeared about twice as large as to the || THE LITTLE FRENCHMAN AND HIS BANK NOTES. 

but they cannot distinguish the shape of any thing. And he | first couched eye only; but it did not appear double. H Have any of our friendsa pamphlet bearing the above title, 

gives the following reason for his remark : the light coming', Mr. Cheselden performed the operation of couching on) written, we believe, by Mr. Paulding, and published some years 

trom external objects being let in through the matter of cata- |! several other persons, who all gave nearly the same account | ago in Philadelphia ' We are anxious to purchase it. " But 

ract, which disposes and refracts the rays; these do not, as) of their learning to see as the preceding. They all had this) if that is not possible, we should esteem the joan of it a favour 

they ought, converge to a focus on the retina or black part of|' curious defect after couching, in common, that never having || oe 

the eye, 80 as to forma picture of the objects there ; the person!! had occasion to move their « yes, they knew not how to do it, ram coLenIT Pat 

aillicted is, consequently, in the same state as a man of sound |! and at first could not direct them to any particular object, but!) ‘The late Dr. Drake, the friend of Mr. Halleck, and his associ 

wight, looking through : thin jelly. Hence, the shape of an) had to move the whole head, till by ‘slow degrees they 4° || ate in the authorship of the “ Croakers.” left behind hina MS 

pe -9 mio patie parehonn winret arta a = oe genes in the a sockets poem, entitled “ The Culprit Fay.” meveral years ago, we 
* : eats. 4 : :.* philosophical inferences may be deduced from the} ventured to inquire resy«cting the destiny of this charming 

Before couching, he could distinguish colours in a strong light, ||above cited experiment. First, it is evident that the eye is | production, and to insert a few extracts from a copy which 

aes afterwards, a faint ideas he had previously acquired of not a judge of direct, though it may be of transverse distance, || was then and still is in our possession. ‘There are numerou: 

them, were not sufficient for him to recollect them by, and he |i. e. that it cannot estimate the distance between two trees, |\other unpublished effusions of Dr. Drake's pen, which ought 

did not know them to be the same that he had seen dimly, | for example, nearly in a line with itself, though it may, if they | to be gifen to the world. Why are they concealed Thes 

when he was enabled to see them perfectly. Scarlet, he now |\are at equal lengths from it, but nof in the same line with it. | would, assuredly, meet with a very extensive sale, and aflord 





+} » » ] il | 
hought to be the most beautiful, and of others, the gayest || Hence, when we look at a chair standing against the wall of!) much gratification to every admirer of genuine poetry, an 





were the most pleasing : black, the first time he saw it per-||our chamber, we really do not see that the fore legs stand out| es ecially to the many friends of their lamented author 

iectly, gave him great uneasiness, but after a little time, he |! upon the carpet; we see both ther and all parts of the chair, . a= 

came more reconciled to it; he, however, always associated painted as it were, (projected is the philosophical word, ) on! iLDREN'S BOOK 

some unpleasant idea with it, being struck with great horror) the wall. It is only by having felt that they do stand ewtll The reanonsibility of re ommending teoks for the usc © 

at the sight of a negro woman, whom he met some months! from the wall, that we judge them so to do, when we merely) children 2 lunportant one. Mueh nonce is brought mito the 

atterwards see them exhibiting the same appearances they had when ve} market intended for that purpose, and } nelunes prauwed 
When he first saw, he was so far from making any right | felt them before. from the courtesy of editors to publisher» ond authors, without 

udgment about distance, that he thought all objects what-| Secondly, as it appears that the boy could not teil acat trom! a careful exanunatio Hut although these litth volumes ay 


. oh as 2 . . > . P } | 
ever fouched his eyes, (so he expressed it) as what he felt did||a dug until he had felt them, it is plain that neither could he} pear trifling to a reviewer, their influence Loon the youthful 
iis skin. He thought no objects so agreeable as those which’ tell a cube from a globe. It is to be observed, however, that) mind may pratuce very setious Sequences, Among » 


were smooth and regular, though he could form no judgment |jalthough at first, all distinctions of shape were unperceived, ||number of works of this hind placed in our Lands for notice 
. ec P ; r . } | 

of their shape, nor guess what it was in any object that pleas-| yet experience would shortly have taught him to distinguish, i'we have found time to look over “A Geographical Present,’ 

ed him. He did not know any one thing from another, how-! by sight alone, a cat from a dog, a cube from a globe i\' Parables and Parabolic Stories and the * Bible Stors 


eS 


ever different in shape or size; but upon being told what Thirdly, the above-mentioned experiment appears to suggest " Book.” which we deem worthy the attention of parent 
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For the Mirror 


THE DIRGE OF LUCY.* 


'Tis said the soul, upborn on music’s wings, 
Soars to a region, where eternal bliss 
Brings al! discordant things to harmony.’ 


pon her languid couch she sat, yet lovely in decay, 

Phe gentle and the beautiful, whom death had doom’d his prey 

Her eye no more with pleasure beam’d, she sigh’d but for re pose, 

And on her young and sunken cheek appeared the insidious rose! 

Ah! how unlike the sprightly nymph of other, happier hours, 

When time, on tiptoe, danced along, and strew’d her path with flowers; 

nm arm in ari with joy entwined, she knew nor care nor fear, 
Nor deemed that in the May of life should end her glad career 


Alas! howoft the vernal sky is wrapped in instant gloom, 
And nature, tid the withering blast, despoiled of ler bloom! 
How oft the huiman blossom, too, exposed to breath as rude 

Falls, (ag its charms are just revealed, ) with precious tears bedewed 
And 80, in sooth, young maiden tai! ere thy sweet spirit fled, 
Around thy dying couch, for thee, full many a tear was shed 
And prayers, theugh unavailing prayers, were breathed on bended 
And alla mother’s quenciiess love was lavished upon thee 


{knee 





O what were then thy thoughts, dear one! whenthou, about to part 





Didst feel the oppressive hand of death lie heavy at ihy beart 
Didst thou on thy young frol.c hours reflect then with a sich 
And, wishing they could be restored, regret that thou must die? 
Or did some Ziorious tressenger eputed irom above 

Unveil for (hee tar other seenes of happiness and love, 

And, softly whispering peace to thee, thy trembling ear attune 
To that immortal harmony which thou shouldst list so seen! 
He did! and thou, with brightening eve, es in a mirror clear, 


Didst view the place of bliss prepared for suflering virtue here, 





Where myriad seraphs spread their wings, (too dazzling to belold,) 
And, bowing ‘neath the throne of God, oft sweep their harps of gold 
And thou didst hear the concord sweet, and soothed by the strain 
With sinile angelic upward look st to hear itonce age 

Rut ah, o'erpowered by the md weary elay 

Thou gav’st thy spirit pure te heaven, and breath’st thy life away! 





_EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM RUSSTA, 


Tv a gentleman of this cit 


NUMBER TEN 
et Petersburg, 1830 
In the third square above the Hermitage, as you ascend the 
Court-quay, stands the palace of Constantine, It was erected 
by Prince Gregory Orlof, 


chased at his death by his sovereign 


a favourite of Catherine's, pur 
and made the prison 
Its dimensions are 


house of Stanislaus of Poland. ample; 


and being in the antique style and of dark marble, it has a 
most gloomy and sombre aspect, in perfect keeping with the 
iniquitous use that has been made of it. 
this way without having my feelings harrowed up by the 
recollection of the basest deed that modern history records; 


I can never pass 


and sentiments excited in my bosom towards the Russian 
government, that at this day ought not to be allowed. Yet 
how can it be otherwise with an American, whose breast 
glows with the grateful remembrance of the gallant deeds of 
a Pulaski and a Koskiusko, in the dark days of his country’s 
struggle for its freedom ? Atlantic 
to the land of the stranger, with the generous oblation of their 
blood, to the foot of that tree of liberty which a tyrant’s arms 
sought to root up and scatter in utter desolation. One gallantly 


They crossed the wide 


died before Savannah ; and the other on our glorious triumph 
returned to his country, boldly and unceasingly renewing his 
efforts in the same holy cause, till himself was wounded and 
made prisoner. Warsaw sacked and pillaged by that bloody 
fiend Suwarof, and the land of his 
ruthless invaders, had annihilated his hopes and proved his 
heroic struggles unavailing. days since ata 
table d’héte, 1 noticed a Polish attaché nearly opposite me ; I 


birth divided among the 


Dining a few 


spoke to him of Poland—of Pulaski—and of Koskiusko. ' 


Being doubtful who 1 might be, and perhaps fearful of some 
eves-dropping police, he was short and guarded in his replies; 
but upon learning that I was an American, he instantly be 
eame very communicative, and was equally inquisitive in re 
turn. His kinsmen had fought with Koskiusko tir 
his noble struggle; and he spoke of his defeat, the partition 
of his country, and the cruel blasting of their later h« 


ughout 


pes by 
Napoleon, with an agony of feeling that it is impossible for 
me todescribe. On learning that we had erected monuments 
in gratitude for the services of h 


affected, and shaking me by 


countrymen, be was much 
the hand, he said, “‘ On a noble- 
je re ire c ( en Amérigque.’'t 


But I have sadly wandered from my subject 


ment agi—c omme 


Although the property, and bearing the name of Constan 
tine, Tam not sure that he ever occupies Certain 
it is, he has not for many years; for since his marriage with a 
uninal title of Vice Rev of Po 
land, he has lived quite retired, in the vicinity of Warsaw 


{ this palace 


Polish countess, under the no 





* This young lady died of a consump re her 
death, as if just awakened from a ple wing dream vw looked up 
her mother, and asked with some degree of earnestuess, if she had 
heard the music! But the wi ards bh ad scarcely ese ape a from her lips, 
when shesank in her mother's aruis and expired 

*You have nobly done. How much ! should liketo go to America 





|| When in active service, in the army, he was distinguished by 





popular and esteemed for his philosophic and domestic habits. 
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‘inclining to the en ben point, with a little stoop of the shoul- 
ders, and rather a heavy expression of countenance. He is 


his bravery, has repeatedly headed his regiment in despe-|| termed a very good fellow, and known as a brave and tolera- 


rate charges against the enemy, and won the affection of the | 
troops, no less by his reckless daring than by his generous lar-| 
gesses among them. From this point spreads out the Field ot 
Mars, an open space completely levelled, and Macadamized 
for the manceuvres of the emperor’s troops, Itis bounded on 
the north and west by splendid rows of high barracks, and} 
on the south and east by the Moika canal and summer gar- 
dens In figure, itis notunlike a nght-angled trapezium, and 
1 should think its extreme length not less than one-third of a 
mile. Ihave seen it present a highly animated and exciting 
aspect at the grand review of the Imperial Guard, a body of 
nearly fifty thousand of the finest infantry and cavalry that 
Europe can boast—but of this I shall speak hereaiter. At 
the extremity nearest the Neva, stands the colossal statue 
of Suwarof. It is on a raised pedestal of three steps, in an 


cient armour, and holds a menacing attitude, well becoming 
his daring reputation. He shields three crowns with his 
buckler, and presents his sword as it in bold detiance of the 
world. The summer garden is a parallelogram, something 
longer than the Field of Mars, and is very tastefully laid out 
I give our worthy corporation great credit tor their late neat 
arrangement of our charming Battery, and yet 1 wish they 
were bere for half an hour's promenade; they would return 
id the intrusion of basking va 


home to our good city —tor 


grants—the vile smoke of the cigar, and make the walks and 
yrass-plots as inviting as the unsurpassed and lovely beauty 
jot the scenery that surrounds them. Here a carriage way 
makes a circuit within the iron palisades, wide avenues ex 
length, the thick branches of the 


Linden interlocking at the top, and forming a shady espla-! 


tend the whole towering | 


nade. Circling and intersected walks, and the divided grass- 
plots fenced with neat painted lattices, up whose sides creep- 
ing vines and thick flowering shrubbery are trained, make 
each patch a sequestered nook by itself. It is here you will 
see groups of children dancing in a hey-day frolic to the sim- 
ple air of a strolling musician, and talking infancy delighted 
at its escape from its nurse’s arms. It is the grand prome- 
nade of the citizens, and is consequently much frequented, 


especially on Sunday afternvon, 

A very elegant hanging iron bridge is thrown over the 
wide Fontanka, at the head of the garden, much ornament 
ed with Siberian gold; and just above, on the opposite side of 
the Moika canal, stands the palace of St. Michael, the fa-! 
vourite residence of Paul, and where he closed his mad ca- 
reer. The room pointed out to me as the scene of this warn- 
ing tragedy, is in the second story, and overlooks the canal 
and g rarde ns. 
deep ditch and high wall, and was capable of making a good 


In his time the palace was surrounded by a 


defence. The wall is now removed, and the open space 
adorned with a grass-plot and shady trees, and the wide fosse 
is changed to a limpid canal 


in front stands a second equestrian statue of Peter the Great, 


About the centre of the square 


which though a fine cast, is not to be compared with the one 


that so nobly adorns the Isaac-square. The building is 


quadrangular, a high steeple crowns the roof, and it is now 


occupied as a military seminary 


On the opposite side of the street commences the garden 
and grounds tothe Grand Duke Michael’s palace. They are 
considerably less in extent than those of the summer gardens, 
loika, on the 


with a limpid fish-pond near the centre. The 


vet not less tastefully arranged, bordering the \ 
north end, 
palace fronts a street running at right angles to the one in 
which you are now placed, and before it a splendid opening 
has lately been made through a wide square to the Nevesky 
This palace was finished in 1826; its propor 


tions are beautiful, and of similar architecture to the city-hall, 


Perspective. 


having at least twice its dimensions. The iron palisades that 
form the front court are superb, fifleen feet in height, and 
sport from the top of the centre gate the double-headed Rus 
sian eagle, with outspread wings. The furnishing and deco 
within are of the most sumptuous kind; the floors of 


several of the 


rations 
ipartments are inleid with rosewood and ma 


hogany, and highly polished, while the richest carpets over 
spread others. C ostly hangit 


gs and mirrors of great magnitude 
1 


adorn the walls, the ceilings are beautifully painted, and the 


long hall is decorated with scenes in fresco trom the Iliad and 
There were tables of J 
services of plate and furniture throughout were tastefully 
, and all the work of native artists, exhibiting 
greater taste and perfection in the arts than I had pre- 
ener believed the Russians to have attained. Michael is 


| Odyssey asper, and the cut glass and 
rich and showy 
much 


|the fourth and youngest son of Paul, and holdsa distinguished 
His figure is shorter than that of Nicholas, 


rank in the army 


bly efficient man. He married a beautiful princess, from 
some one of the German electorates. 

Still coasting the Neva for a mile or more above the sum 
mer-gardens, and arriving in the suburbs of the town, you 
will tind the Tauride palace. This was built by Potemkin, 
and is of one story, of a height of fifty-five feet, with project 
ing wings. The body within forms an immense saloon, of 
great length, and sixty feet in width, and is adorned with 
glass lustres, mirrors of enormous magnitude, and numerous 
statues, among which that of Laocoon, in writhing agony, 
stands pre-eminent. A conservatory forms a part of the sa 
t, gravel walks run 
along, and a great variety of exotic plants and flowers were 
flourishing in fine perfection. ‘The grounds in the rear of the 
palace are of considerable extent, with beautiful walks, arti 
ficial rivulets, fish ponds, and cascades; splendid (étes are fre 
quently given here, but it derives its greatest celebrity from 
the magnilicent banquet that Potemkin, in the pride of his 


glory, gave to his tuspertal mistress. ‘The records of eastern 


loon, rustic chairs are placed around 


luxury may be searched in vain for as gorgeous a display as 
was then exhibited here. But I am absolutely satiated with 
palaces ; and, though there may be at least a good half dozen 
ore in the surrounding precincts to talk about, and some ot 
them quite magnificent, it is very doubtiul whether you get u 
description ot them trom me; and I shall merely observe, by 
way of closing a period, that a little above this stands the 
convent tor the education of the daughters of the nobility, I 
found a stout porter, in gaudy livery, with fierce mustachios, 
and an enormous golden-headed cane to boot, holding a dra- 
gon’s watch at the gate. As well as I could understand from 
him, visiters were only admitted to the convent at the annual 
At any rate, 
he stoutly resisted a bribe and all my attempts to get in, so I 
gave a half wheel, determining at least to circuninavigate it 
I had not proceeded iar, however, when I found 

thick narrow gate ajar in the wall. I stepped through, an: 
just across the intervening space was a wide open door in th: 
I cannot tell how or wherefore, but certain it is, it 
immediately became crowded with a variety of pretty faces 
from the fine blonde to a deep brunette; yet I shall have 
no romantic dénouement to record In consequence of this, for} 
had barely time to look about when I spied a gruff sentry 
making towards me, so 1 lifted my hat, with one of my best 
bows, to the fair gazers, which they universally returned, with, 


exhibition and examination of the fair inmates. 


high walls, 


convent. 


a smiling short curtsy. I beat a hasty retreat, a charming 
miss crying out in perfect French, and most condoling ac 
cents, ‘ Nous 


d’entrer.’’* 


sommes bien fachces que monsieur n'est pa 
Here the Neva takes a broad curve; « 


raft of birch-wood was floating down on one side and a flat 


pe rmis 


shallop beating up on the other, while on the opposite banh 
stood a neat village, the houses of which shone forth in 


dark vellow eee 





For the M 


“THE CURE IS BITTERER STILL.” 
BY IOLANTE. 


Who loves, raves—’tis youth 
i tterer stuull. "— By 


8 frenzy—but the cure 


Oh for one hour, one blissful hour 
Like those my young heart knew 

When all my dreams of future joy 
From love their colouring drew 

1 deemed affection then might be 

The very lile of life to me, 

Alas, ‘twas source of every ill, 

And yet—the cure is bitterer stall 


I loved—oh, fearful is the strength 
Of woman's love combined 
With all the spirit’s high-wrought powers 
The energies of mind 
Such dec P devotedness as feels 
I'he Indian when he humbly kneels 
Before his idol’s car, to meet 
A death of rapture at his feet 
Such love was mine—though fraught wit 
The cure, the cure is bitterer stil! 
Oh grief beyond all other griefs! 
Io feel the slow decay 
Of love and hope within the heart 
Ere youth be past away— 
To know that life must henceforth be 
A voyage o'er a tideless sea, 
No ebb nor flow of hopes and fears 
To vary the dull waste of years: 
Oh love may be life’s chiefest ill, 
Yet ah! the cure is bitter still. 





* We are very 





sorry the gentieman is n 
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For the Mirror. 


TYRREL, AT THE BIER OF CLARA MOWBRAY.” 
BY WILLIS G. CLARK, 
The love, where death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, vor rival steal, 
Nor talsehood disavow.— Byron 
* And art theu dead !’—tlius wept a lone 
And strickeu lover, by the bier— 
‘A soft and sunny vision fown— 
* A star that faded from its sphere, 
“Whose light illumed my wandering here— 
*Whose tren bling lustre now ts o’er, 
“For ah! in many a coming year 
“Thy smile will cheer ny heart no more. 
“ And while I linger by thy rest— 
“Thy pure and sainted spirit fied, 
wks down, from mausions of the blest, 
“On me—a watcher by the dead ! 
“Whose heart-drops on thy brow are shed— 
On me—a pilgrim midst his race, 
“Who bath a weary way to tread 
To death’s unconscious dwelling-place ! 





And gazing on the folded hd 

“Which shrouds that changed and rayless eye, 
“Where all lite’s sweetest lights are hit 

“What countless memories hurry by! 
“Mild as the surmmer’s azure sky 
Its placid beams have streamed on me, 
“Like sunbursts from the zenith high, 


‘When mid-day glories wander fre 


“Oh! on that pale unmoving lip 
* How oft thy stainless soul would dwe 
There trath and balm held tellowship, 
‘And songs in richest music fell— 
* Awakening love I joyed to tell, 
Till guiltless kisses stopped the lay 
“Which from thy rosy mouth would swell 


Like chant of birds in early May! 


‘Yet, thou art dead! and in thy breast 

“No thrill of love or rapture springs 

And, brooding o’er thy sacred rest, 

Pale silence spreads her funeral wings 

“ And clouds my brightest imagings ! 
‘Yet let my spirit not repine : 

“ Though haliowed grief my bosom wrings, 
Soon shall thy lowly bed be mine!” 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
REVERIES. 

HEAVEN bless Walter Scott. There is almost a melancholy 
nthe reflection that the warmest wish of an obscure scrib 
bler like myself is utterly valucless to one who has so often 
heen near me, like a guardian spirit, in sickness, weariness, 
ind despondency, and shed such cheerful light across some 
f the loneliest and dreariest passages of my life. Iam with 
ut any companion in a strange and crowded city. My hotel 
s swarming with new faces. I hear laughter and music, and 
the rustling of a silk gown, and a half open door discovers a 

nely furnished parlour, and a groupe of graceful girls, on 
f whom is running her hand lightly over the keys of a 
ino. But I am exeluded from their merry company, and 
I had 
to the reading-room—to the book 


now the closed door hides them from my sight. 
roamed around the city 
stores—the museum, at which latter receptacle of wonders, | 
vas edified by the same eternal monotony of stuffed pelicans 
and ostriches, great bears and lions glaring on me with their 
right glass eyes, snakes, autographs, monkeys smoking 
igars, Overgrown oystershells, and turtles with two heads 
(had snatched a glance at the theatre, and mused on th 
ridge—I had read the directory and the almanac, and sub 
ected myself to the operations of my polite friend the barber, 
with the laudable design of surmounting so much time. He 
iad powdered my chin, and fixed my hair according to the 
ninterrupted dictates of his own fancy. My shoes were 
poltshed—my clothes brushed I had stolen a single glane: 

my insignificant self, in a falltength mirror, which 
lorus the drawing-room of the G 


retching myself, with the indolent enn 


hotel, and was just 
i of a fashionable 
idy, Upon a sofa, by the fire, when an old torn volume, full 
! dog’s ears, met my eye behind the clock, and was imme 
ately seized with the hungry avidity of a shark. Some 
nendly spirit had, very opportunely, supplied me with what 
turned out to be “‘ Woodstock,” by that magnificent fellow— 

at exhaustless fountain of literary pleasure—that princely 
‘uthorand honest man, Walter Scott. That I hadgead it several 
‘unes before, which, in reference to most book@, would have 
‘rrested all further proceeding in that way, was precisely the 
feason why I should read it again; so, without further ado, 





* Vide the romance of St. Ronan’s Well, by Sir Walter Scctt 


. 


: 4 : ; 
in | plunged, and the heary hours, whici: had hitherto g-ated | train of thought—Arthur Austin’s “Lights and Shadows of 


‘so harshly across my soul, floated by like light and silent 
clouds. Late i: the afternoon 1 looked up to tind the sky all 


| reddening with the sunset. During the evening I forgot a 


the bustle and solitariness of a great hotel, and at length 1}! such breathing, bright visible creatures his \oung ten 


| closed the second volume; when the last pages were divily 

seen through th 

sprang not from sickly sentimentality, but from the glowin 
excitement with which 1 followed this potent enchanter 
through the living and thrilling scenes of human lif 
W hat an admirable production itis!) With what a strong 
and vivid reality Wildrake stands out trom the canvass ? How 


individual, vet how natural! Pierson and Cromwell 


rv a few 
masterly outlines, are perfect!y distinct and impressive—an 
has shed such a colourin: 


Is not 


A tew marks upon paper 


wer even old Bevis the author 
that the noble beast shares the interest of the reader 
such a book a glorious wonder ? 
borne about in the pocket, and which to many would be « 
mystery, a mere blank, yet whata magical influence it pos 
SOSSES 


Suppose an intelligent savage, unacquainted with 


the beautiful art by which we convey thought trom realm to 





realin, should behold a more enlightened being availing him 
self of this refined source of amusement; when the ay 
pare nily useless object is opened and the eyes Te st on it, 
mark it urrest their light and wandering flashes. Hour after 


i 


hour the vaze is fastened on the silent pages—they slut the 


ear to surrounding sounds—they change the flow of thought 
—inake the heart beat—the eyes moisten—the system giow 
—the countenance hyhten with sudden mirth, or reilect the 
lark emotions which pass visibly before the inind’s eye, on the 
litle space of a single page 

Think of the beast’s monotonous life, and what a fine and 


arison. How it verges to 


' 
wards the borders of a higher existence. 


subtle joy has man here in com 
How utterly an 
It then we 


ire gifted with a capacity so elevated, so extraordinary, so in 


luimeasurably it is beyond their comprehension, 


tellectual, and yet of which millions even of our own fellow 

creatures have been totally ignorant, by a discovery at once 
so simple and easy, of the resources and treasures which lis 
sometimes hidden within the reach of man, what glorious 
seerets in a yet higher life the beneficent hand of nature may 
unlock to the human soul? At what other wondertul foun 
tains may she not sufler us to quench our thirst for know 
edge and bliss— fountains which, perchance, are even now 
flowing beautifully around us, vet all unseen and unsuspect 
ed by us, but which accident or genius, or the invisible in 
fluence of a divine spirit, may hereafter lay open to our un 
derstanding. 

It is curious to contemplate the symmetrical gradations by 
which the principle of iife, as connected with inert matter, 
How it branches 
up from the dark coarse earth into new, more refined, and 
The spirit ranges 
nearer and nearer the subline myetery of all life, and at each 


rises in beauty and approaches perfection 
wonderful forms and qualities of being. 


successive stage increases its power, its knowledge, and its 
capacities. ‘The system resembles a tree, which at first seems | 
an obscure and apparently worthless seed, buried in the dust ; 
then the rough-barked trunk strikes its gnarled roots into 
the soil; from this which, although containing the invisibl 
essence and machinery of lite, presents little by which the| 


Scottish Lite Phe style of this writer is rich and some 


times tholling. He combines, in a very extraordinar degree, 
simplicity and strength. Such pictures of pastoral lite— 
“ies are, 


| 
that reading bis litth 


volume ts like wander actually 


gathering moistare of my eves. This|)away among the green sunpy hills, or into the quict humble 


|| cottages, or among the drifting snow-banks, ond there hold 


i} 
jing communion with the voung 


and the aged, t' « ind, the 


jjsick, and the dving. In such hands as his, religion is tull of 
poetry as well as of trath and nature; he divests ut every 
harsh and repulsive feature All his pictures are cmbued 
with it, and have, consequently, the same superior beauty 
ich glows over a lovely lan scape, When bathed in the 
j Streunsota goiden sunset. “There are oecastonalls sprnkled 
throughout these pages t es of pathos as eloquent and as 
exquisite as the best ellorts of the poets The author has 
evidently read Ossiat Lhe spler sententiousness of the 
Dlind bard treq eutiy a pears although tree trom jeegiarism 
or taine Hnitation, and yet t ts youny mandied meariy youth, 
ind these glowing and melting pictures “were found among 
is papers Whale the world are dwelling upon ther sooth 
ing charms, while manly hearts acknowledge the touch ot the 
waster, and beautiul eyes are bending over them, the hand 
that drew them, the lips that murmured them over tn siienes 
and solitude, the heart that felt all these mysterio and 
Kinding bevulics of life and nature, are mouldering away m 
tle rave 1 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A DAY AMONG THE UIGHLANDSs. 


‘ } 


—Rose at half-past exght—contoun 


Fiishtill— Decemt« 


edly dull, trom having sat up ull three the night previou 


to continue my essay “On the evils of retiring late, and 
the benefits of rising early Eves felt as if they were a 
looked Lke—but my fancy is 
Quer\--Have not 
spoiling my beauty Mem 


Breakfast at nine 


couph ot heats pray shut ; 


too stupid to search for resemblances 
late hours been the chief cause of 
Vo read Burke on the Beautiiul forthwith 
—ajp petite a good deal loss keen than the wit of our Donface 
or the air of his parlour Lett the table unsurfeited, and 
mentally committed a pun 1 withdrew—videlicet, thought 
my constitution would brea/ faust uf 1 did not mend my habits 
Resolved therefore to retire to bed tor the future before one 

except when engaged on a sonnet. Nine o’cloch—set off on 
a rawble among the highlands with my country cousin, Hal 
By the way, Hal has beconx i dashing fellow,—the 
Passed the 


f many a Van Croesus, each of 


Burton, 
glass of fasluon and laureate of his native village 
neat but quaint dwelimys o 
sured me, had a brace or two of 
as 1 looked 
* But,” re 


, to stand 


whom my companion 
Geod! excellent!’ said I 


abroad over their fertile and extensive domains 


| pretty daughters. . 


jturned he, “they have all of them a brother or 
between them and the fee-simple of their paternal acres.’ 
Humph 


more than one 


‘Horrible! barbarous! a brother indeed, say you? 





it has arch Dutchman to have 


ly daughte 


—what ng 
chiuld—and that an « 


lam astonished there is n i law to take cognizance « 


eye can distinguish it from dead matter, behold the smooth |)such injustice—such downright, perpendicular trespass on 


and tapering branches spread abroad, and the green leaves 
burst forth; then flowers of fine colouring, and enriching 
the air with their balmy breath, and to crown the perfection ot | 


this common piece of nature’s handywork, fruit, lovely to 


the eye, soft and pleasant to the touch, cool and delicious to} 


the taste, hangs cluste nag among the verdant foliage drink belore ie 


} 


ing life and rich sweetness and crimson beauty trom the dis-| 


tant sun, and destined to supply a purpose to beings more 
immeasurably and inconceivably superior to itself in the scale 
of creation than it is above the meanest particle of dust which 
floats around it in the air 
this conviction of mau’s capacities to go on and fit himsel 

for a higher existence, combined with the iastinctive im 

perishable tenacity with which the mind clings to the con- 
sciousness of its immortality, make atheism and disbelief) 
in a future state an impossibility: not but that there ar 

thousands who think they are skeptical, and who in the 

moment suffer no doubt of their annihilation to intrude} 
upon them; but it is my opinion, that when brought di-| 
rectly in the face of death they are conscious of a change. | 
Chis is not the effects of fear or of early associations; it Is) 
the voice of nature whispering consolation to her creature, 
trembling in the agony of the most awful crisis. The mind 
cannot conceive the idea of its own destruction. 


I found another volume, which struck very wellin with my 


This study of nature’s plan—| 


i} make it the refuge of their persecuts d Latona 


the feelings of all kindly and disinterested fortune-seekers 


like myself. Resolved, not to visit one of the Misses Van 


' Creesus because they have brothers. Ten—reached the shore 
opposite Polypel Island. Wished I could cleave the air around 
it, as deftly as the white gull that swept in graceful evolutions 


Grew a little metaphysical, and wondered if 


birds have sque and the sublime 
Concluded that, at 


notion as thoroughly as Ves 


a perception of the picture 
ill events, they understood the :oetry of 
! 


'" 


ris herself, and accordu zi 


touk 
a half-hour’s lesson in callisthenics of the graceful sea-bird 
Mem.—To ask Mons. Berault if he observes any umprove 
| ment In my next cots hon 
island for another halt hour 
of the Cycladian Delos. Wished the corporation might dis 
over the analogy, and, in the utilitarian spirit of the age 
the jail and 


Continued to gaze at the htt 


Fancied it the occidental twir 


ridewell of disquicted memory ‘leven.—Turned away im 


the direction of a very unequivocal! noise, which issued from 
1 deep gorge in the mountains behind us. Took our way 
joyously along the rocky margin of a tumultuous stream 
that came leaping and shouting through the thick hemlocks 
ind pines which gloomily overarched it, ull the white flash of 
a beautiful cascade broke suddenly upon us. We sprang for 
Iw ard, and in a moment stood fascinated before it. No vision 


of fairyland could surpass in splendour the amphitheatre 





206 THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 








around us. Ia front was the snowy sheet; below, the foam- 
ing and transparent basin bordered with frosted pebbles ; and 
on every side, a mossy wall of perpendicular rocks, over which 
leaned many a tall and graceful cedar as if to gaze on the 
scene beneath. On each hand, and at comparatively regular 
Jistances, arose pilasters of solid ice to the very verge of the 
surrounding precipice, displaying the most exquisite chisel- 
ings, and reflecting the glance of the playful waters as brightly 
as mirrors of diamond, “ Beautiful!’ murmured my com- 
panion as it were instinctively. “ Beautiful!” returned I, with 
the hurried precision of an echo. 


: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 













unlimited ; her regalia magnificent beyond description, replete | 
| with radiant accumulations of beauty and of grandeur. In’ 
‘her exhibitions there is no stintedness—no lack of embellish- | CRITICS AND CRITICISM 
ment ; but all is pomp and kingly profusion. Wish the good! 4 indite a theatrical criticio is a most u ‘ ious task 
citizens of the metropolis would study her chaste munificence |The reputed dangers of Scylla and Ch gig u 

of ornament a little more practically: in that case, at least | estehenes o wit, with ered « » sid poe * wf ~~ _ 
one fountain or statue, perhaps, might be found within their lthe other a sanihe pri dt waa iene ¥ + ane 
suburbs before the close of the present century. Brilliant ; : eo sey Shoda Ee 
cylin of sonal ie Sry Se Hupey Day | te te cance of ep neither indians emg 
did not strike upon some simple process to preserve them at) 1 conor it be a pen or a rudder : in one case, an A 


all temperatures. Milkmaids might have worn diamonds | with the branch of the art you criticise, is thought essential 
- ’ , 


THE DRAMA. 








‘Tis a glorious subject for Inman’s pencil.” 
; ‘2 _— | 
“Tis a glorious spot,” returned he, “for the reve lations 


and outpourings of poesy! Have you a leaf of unwritten) work—foot slipped, and I tumbled sheer in the direction of the 
|!stream—caught a hemlock bough, and hung suspended over || 


paper about you ?” 

“] shall forestall your revelations,” laughed I, as I drew from 
an inner pocket my uncle Ben's scrap-book, and read aloud | 
his own youthful lines, written on the spot some years be fore. | 


TO THE HIGHLAND BROOK AT WINTER. 


Sweep on thy sounding course, wild stream, 
To yonder still retreat, 

Where Hudson waits, withsunny gleam, 
His mountain child to meet 


Ah, hold notdalliance with the trout 
That cleaves thy crystal wave, 

Nor pause to list thy joyous shout 
From echo’s woodland cave 

No more, as erst in summer hours, 
When forest walks were green, 

The angler seeks the mossy bowers, 
Enamoured of the scene 

Thy polished wave reflects not now 
The redbird’s flashing wings 

Forsaken on the leafless bough, 
flis lonely hammock swings 


A change has passed o'er mount and glade 
Since here the orchis died, 
And mournfully the maple laid 
Her crimson robes aside 
The hoary tyrant of the year 
Kesumes his icy reign, 
His clarion march of winds I hear 
Amid thy wilds again 


Though nursed in freedom’s mountain keeps 


|\gerously situated than the worthy squire. Recovered terra} 
|| firma, however, by an eflort which would have nnmortalized || Unless we allow managers to be all perfect in their arrange 


then, that would outlustre the duchess of Devonshire’s eyes. || ; = 
in the other, a knowledge of local navigation. This, however 
is the conclusion of an inexperienced calculator. It may be 


Climbed a precipice to examine a beautiful specimen of frost- || 
|correct as regards that fickle element, the sea; but it seems 
to be contradicted in respect to any branch of the drama. 
| There we are met by a vast array of appalling difficulties, 
not contemplated by the tyro who sits down in the simplicity 
jot his heart to describe things as they are. 


the roaring torrent. Thought of honest Sancho clinging des- 
perately to a projection of the cave into which he had fallen, 
when he might have reached the bottom. Rather more dan- 


. - 4 . “li : © oe las ape 6 : 
Herr Cline, after losing my cap and one skirt of my coat. || CMS; tragedians, come dians, singers, “et id genus omne, 
| Half-past three—reached the pinnacle of the North Beacon— ||*°™@hny unrivalled and dazzling meteors in the theatrical hori 
| the highest peak of the Highlands. Glorious prospect from ‘we we are blind, or if not blind, we wilfully close our eyes and 


its lofty summit, whose rocky and bare scalp might shame || “T° partial. The fact is, that theatrical criticism has become so 
“the bald of the first Cesar.” Feit somewhat exalted as 1 || 4 h the right (aright established by usage alone) of certain 
looked down on mountains and hills, groves and villages | box-lobby loungers, that any person who attempts to use dis 


|| which encompassed me, and entered fully into the emotions |T™ination, and who does not either deal in wholesale praise 


} 1 « > ailw - 
‘of the man, who, once standing on a similar eminence, broke || OT personal abuse, throws a censure upon the daily produc 
furth thus imperially, “ Kingdoms and nations, to the right || 4#0Ms of the press, and as Gay says of the courtiers of his day 


“If you mention vice or bribe, 
. pat to all the tribe 
2ach cries, that was levelled at me 


| wheel, march!” Verily it is worth some exertion now and | 
| then to get literally, as well as figuratively, above the world; || 


ti 

| that one may send a glance abroad over the magnificence ot || 

j : ? : This abuse ‘sent has be hat! ima; 

nature. But then one feels a little humiliated as he surveys | canal adel - P m ha hea ee Ww _— wns 

‘ > not admire the deline: s » 2 

the dwindled and microscopic monuments of human indus- t chat - “ tate on 0 a st, re rout ac es, 
: is possesse > rraces etfections 

try, and reflects that the puny bipeds he sees crawling below, |) | enan oe - ; t ve ey per "ane attributes 

; he admirable Creigh May we 1 

‘ showing scarce so gross as beetles,” are his own brothers |, a ee 7 oe ae Soe hie sopee 

Ht} Sets _,, |, Sentation of an Indian chief extremely forcible and faithful 

in insignificance. Mem. Never to be seen ina valley by a lop mutase, without helen ted deem te cand the Sheak 

: j e, witho 1 1e ex verse 

| friend on the mountain: one looks so unimportant when thus || Se eee Seen 





He hath a chain for thee! 


As in the pride of storms he sweeps 
er earth and sounding sea 

Then speed thee on, glad brook, nor rest 
Along the sylvan wild— 1 . : : ae 

Lo, Hudson waits with open breast llof the wag, who, having asked his sluggish neighbour if he 
‘Toclasp his highland child \lever saw a snail, and being answered in the affirmative, re- 


ee ie h turned, “Then you must have met it, sir!? Wind rather 


}! . ‘ - 
And wintry hour, my life shall reach jtoo familiar with my ears—prepared to descend. Wished 1}| 


A peasetal cout at feet ;were an avalanche forten minutes. Five—Reached an open 

“No more of that an thou lovest me,” muttered the dis- |! meadow with a small pond near the centre, along whose po- 
comfited poet, as he put up his silver pencil-case, evidently a ‘lished surface swept in graceful curvatures, about thirty boys 
little piqued by my uncle’s anticipation ; ‘‘’tis quaint, fanci-)\in uniform, glancing wildly in every direction, and waking 
ful; and yet, after all, I like those two lines descriptive of the || the echoes of the neighbouring forests with the sound of ring- 


hanging birds-nest.” ‘ They are so so,” I returned, and re- | ing skates and shouts of holiday merriment. Wished I were | 


placing the manuscript, I sprang away round the extremity of || 4 poy again, as I remembered the hilarious days when I tvo, 
the rocky enclosure, and soon reached the brink of the minia- | 
ture Niagara. ‘Took out my watch—half-past twelve. Thought 
I might calculate the height of the fall by tossing a pebble 1 || Drew near, stimulated by thrilling associations and attracted 
had brought with me for that purpose, into the basin below. |/by the novelty of the scene. Happily met an old friend, the 
In my excitement, pitched, not the pebble, but the watch! || principal of the Highland Grove Gymnasium. Learned that 
Was ever time so carelessly thrown away before? Query—|'these were his pupils on their Saturday-afternoon airing. My 


* Stained the swift skatelet to my practised heel, 
And whirled and gamboiled on the giddy steel.” 


of Metamora? 4 y ive every i 
|! viewed—no greater agrarian leveller than a valley, and no|| wre lay we not give every credit to the polished 


|| prouder aristocrat than a mountain.—Saw a steamboat on the 
|| river—puzzled to tell whether or not it was moving—thought 


|, manner of young Kean, the classic correctness of his readings 
|jand the studied beauty of his attitudes, without venturing to 
| compare him with his father? May we not admire the sofi- 

ness and grace of Mrs. Hilson, without calling her “ tragedy’s 
\ favoured child?” May we not admire Madame Feron’s exe 
! 


||cution, without praising her quality of voice, and “sylph-like 





j|graces of form?’ May we not express our approbation of 


|| Mrs. Austin in Mandane and Ariel, and yet omit to praise 
||her for Pasta-like pathos? May we not think Clara Fisher's 


|| personation of eccentric juvenility, beautifully graphic, and 


|| yet not be esteemed a Diogenes because we cannot cause our 
|| lachrymal fountains to overflow at her representation of Juliet 
|| nor the waters of our soul to gush forth like the rock of He- 
| bron at her vocal efforts? May we not also give every credit 
|to the band of the Park theatre for the general performance 
of its duty, without being constrained to praise those old 
|| tunes to which they are so wonderfully addicted ? May we 
|| not delight in the blazing Liverpool coal fires, the snug car 
|| peting, the soft rose colour of the boxes, with their chaste 


What would Sam Patch have done in such a predicament?! companion and myself warmly invited to take tea with him. | ornaments, and the general elegance of the Park theatre, and 
Felt very much like throwing myself down, not for the watch, | Accordingly accompanied him to his elegant mansion near || then be allowed to expecss cur unrestrained disgust at the 
but the novelty of the circumstance. Den’t know why it is, |/the Hudson. The building new, spacious, and commodious, |, barn-like, squalid appearance of the exterior’ May we not 
but the noise of rushing waters plays the deuce with one’s || standing amidst fruit and forest trees of every description, | think Master Burke a very wonderful instance of precocity 
usualdiscretion. Assuredly there is something inspiriting in |!and surrounded by meadows, groves, and pasture-fields, and | highly delightful in farce, without being compelled to ac- 
wild tumultuous sounds, I have known those who shrunk |/overlooking the northern entrance of the Highlands. ‘ea at ,knowledge his pretensions to the representation of adult 
from the brow of a low precipice in the stillness of forest \|seven—Charming sight to see thirty animated rosy-cheeked |Ch#facters in the regular drama, otherwise than as a pleasing 





scenery, bend fearlessly, nay, rashly over the brink of a lofty! poys at the same table, mutually polite and attentive; and jcuriosity ° and may we not compliment his performance on 


| 


cataract. Often has my brain played a whirligig while look- ijmanifesting throughout all the ease and decorum of accom- 


{the violin, as charming for his years, without allowing that 
he has a right to be marveiled at for the gross puff of leading 


ing from the low tower of a country church; and yet I have| plished gentlemen. From eight till nine in the reading-room. | 
sprung wildly along the very edge of Table Rock, and felt @)| pleased to find my old city crony, the Mirror, amidst half-a-| 
reckless indescribable inclination to leap into the abyss below. || Jozen of his metropolitan brethren. Read the president's 
In such situations, what is it but the rude and deep thunder-|| message—thought he had better have seen the proof-sheet i 
ings, that dispel the instinctive apprehension of danger, and || hefore it was issued from the Exchange. 'Ten—retired for the 

render one wild and inconsiderate as a maniac? It is then || night—mused of Captain Basi! Hall and Loo Choo. Eleven— | Not that these gentlemen assail our positions, or prostrate us 
that the hidden energies of a prouder nature are awakened |! fo}) asleep and dreamed I was—the Wandering Jew. Poorava.! with a logical club. No. The argumentum ad rem is not 
within us, and we mock at terrors which at other times and | —— jtheir weapon ; they have a prudent preference for the arg: 

places would shake us like a convulsion. I very much doubt|| We perceive by one of our late papers that the National |) "¢"/um ad hominem. Attacking the motive of a writer 


: \ i 
if the hero of Patterson would have jumped from the mast- 


ja band in the overtures of Rossini and Gretry, when we 
jhave proved that the music written by those composers has 
not been played? Certainly not, 


Such is the interposing veto of sundry sage dramatic critic: 





| Guards of Paris and the departments, are raising a subscrip- || S¢T¥¢S as a poor sort of apology for inability to assail his theory 
head of an ordinary vessel, into the stirless waters of the tion to present a monumental vase to General La Fayette, || But it saves a vast deal of trouble, and is much the safest 
Wallabout. Query—Was ever a drummer known to be cow- | There seems to be no termination tothe romantic interest of | CUTS, for “ Qui ambulat in tenebris, nescit quo adit,” i.e 
ard? Two—Winding up the stream, leaping trom rock to} the life of this uniform patriot and veteran soldier. The in-|) He that roams in the dark, may chance to fall down the 
reck, and passing carelessly from bank to bank, not cidents of his recent career have added much to his glory. back stairs.” 

* On the unsteady footing of a spear,” | Should the rumour of war between Russia and France prove Before quitting the ground, we niust be allowed to leve! 


but the huge trunks of prostrate trees, which the tempest had \,to be correct, it is impossible to conjecture whither his strange | our critical weapon at alhighly respected contemporary editor 
cast athwart the rushing waters. One continued succession | destinies may lead him. The hero who fought in the western ‘but we hardly need add, with no very murderous purpos: : 
of cas@ades skirted with the most gorgeous decorations of | wilds by the side of Washington, may yet conduct an army for it is but truth to assert, that nothing personal, or that is 
we. Nature dees such things admirably. Mer resources are | through the snows of Russia 


not creditable to the gentlemanlike character of his journal 
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ever finds room in its pages. Having thus premised, let us |the spirit and freedom of the American press, and which we 
ask, whether the worthy editor really believes that his com- eg always carefully avoided. We make this observation 
parison is a happy one, between the running a foot-race and|/in reply to one in an evening journal, and not with any espe- 
‘cial allusion to the following letter. 


the playing a concerto on the violin’? He gravely assures us, 
that Captain Barclay, a celebrated pedestrian, actually made 
smooth the course on which he was to walk a gigantic match, || 
by levelling mountains and filling up valleys, and yet no one!) 
detracted from the merit of the performance ; then, adds our), 
logician, why should any reasonable being quarrel with Mas-|! 


ter Burke, if he cut out all the difficult, and play only the|! fdr some time to come, but I am at present labouring under a 
smooth passages ? his merit is equal to that of Captain Barclay | severe political attack, and the desk must have its course 
|A man cannot reside any length of time in a lunatic asylun 
|without being liable to become touched ; 
us to quote an anecdote stated in a late biography : The)|breathe a tainted atmosphere without being perry to the 
oratorio of the Creation having been got up under the super-}/disorders which it engenders 
virulent character, is at present raging in London—I have 


— Questio exemplum dedit.” We have nothing to reply ; 
such logic is unanswerable. But by way of corollary, allow || 


intendence of the parish clerk of a small village in England, 


the singer of psalms, on being asked how his choir could sur-) caught it, and already my best friends would scarcely know 
The time has been when I could discourse of literature, 


mount the obstacles of such scientific music, exclaimed, “W 
performed the oratorio excellently well ; our organist cut ov 
all the flats and sharps, and we sung all the naturals swin 
ee del ” M.) 





Tas NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


a ‘ == || spec ulations on the prospects of society 

The packet-ship which brings this letter to your s 
; Will also bring files of English papers, the early portions of | 
| whic h will be filled with most portentous ramours and con 


z*y We are shin od to be enab led to promise sie reade rsof this | 
paper frequent communications from the writer of the article 
on the first page. Those acquainted with the popular litera- || 
ture of this country, will easily discover in “ Knickerbocker|| 
Hall” the style of one of our most distinguished authors. 
valuable a contributor cannot fail to add much to the interest |) 
of the Mirror 

The New Year.—Old time has at length brought us ano 
ther new-year-day. We pause awhile in the toils of life— 
survey the scene, and share the general merriment. It is in, 
truth a pleasant holiday—peopie should be happy if it were) 
only for the sake of fashion. It is not in our power to cheer 
the multitude with substantial eatables and strong potations, 
but in common with our brother editors, we are willing to 
deal out for their gratuitous use any quantity of useful in-| 
struction. But perhaps they will excuse us from the custo- 
mary recapitulation of past events or conjectures as to the 


future, while the actual present affords so many themes for || ithe 
c 


reflection. If this agreeable festival cannot carry hilarity |! 
into every family—if they who bend over the bed of sic kness || 
or of death—or who miss from among them some beloved 
voice, without which mirth only moves to tears; if there be 
(as there must be) such sufferers under the various calamities || 


even they ought to participate in the general congratulation ||. 
that while the world around us is convulsed with political |! 


hope, however, that there are many who improve the oppor-| 
tunity uninterrupted by any sorrow. Besides the moral de- 
light received by these from the didactic treasures delivered | 
to them by editors and grave friends, they derive additional |; 
pleasure from their familiarity with the gracious sirloin of} 


beef and the princely plum pudding. It would go against! | he 


our feelings to break in upon the happiness of the many con- 

vivial parties assembled on this occasion, fur the purpose of | 
indulging themselves in good cheer and good fellowship, with! 

any sad recollections of the past or croaking predictions of the || 
fature. Happy they who can disperse painful memories, and | 

persuade hope to cast the rays of her cheerful torch upon the | 
untrodden paths which lie dimly before them. There are 
sentimentalists who hear the popping of a champaigne cork 
and cry, “thus pass away the hopes of man;’’ while others 
view the sparkling foam with eyes as bright, inhale it and]|| 
are happy. » i} 


editor should be held responsible for personal abuse, slander, ;my way thither, the usually crowded streets were almost de- 
aud remarks calculated to wound the feelings of private indi-||serted, and for a mile and a half not a single police-man was 
viduals, published under his direction ; but to exclude from||to be | seen 


$ columns an interesting essay, temperately written, merely | bid 
because it contains sentiments not exactly in accordance with || crowded w vith a succession of mobs, through some of which, 
his own, would be a species of illiberality, inconsistent with|ion account of their density, it was almost impossible to make 





| POLITICS—-KING’s . TO VISIT THE MAYOR—MOBS— | 
POLICE—-REFORM—-REVOLUTION-—-MOON- 
SHINE—CARICATURES, ETC. 

London, November 16, 1530 


° ° . ‘ 
It was my intention not to have troubled you with polities |) 


A political fever, of a very 


t||theatricals, and similar light and elegant topics of conversa 

tion, but that is all over, and now “from morn till noon— | 
from noon to dewy eve,” with a shameless indifference 
, or place, | canvass government measures an 


favour individuals in my immediate vicinity with perspective 


jectures, very alarming and mysterious in appearance, and in | 
So||Substance signifying—nothing. The principal cause of) 
these is the very unexpected refusal of the king to dine with 
the lord mayor on the ninth instant. Great preparations had 
|| been made—the lives of many turtles had been sacrificed— 
||houses were to have been illuminated along the whole line of 

the procession—scaffoldings had been erected, and some apart 

ments were already let for the day, for more than their rent 
\for the year, when lo! the day preceding the day, his majes- 
ty sent word that by the 
dining at the east-end on account of anticipated disturbances 
This was enough—away went the stocks, and never 
until they had tumbled down a distance of three per cent.- 
outlines of plots and dire conspiracies were whispered about 


advice of his ministers, he declined 


|shops were shut before their time, and, as nothing elevates 
spirit of a Londoner so much as 
turbance, whether for good or for evil, people's faces brighten 
ed with pleasurable anticipations, though, at the same time, 
jthey were exc er to each other, 


he prospect of a dis 


“1 am afraid we shall | 
After the mountain had been in labour for 
the mouse at length crept forth in the shape of 

tter from alderman Key to the duke of ya. inform 
ing him that he, as lord mayor elect, 


himself to answer for the peace of the city the next day, un- 
revolutions, we are blessed with peaceful prosperity. Let us es 


|, some rami 
of life, who keep mournfully aloof from the rejoicing crowd, it 


ssa strong military detachment was in attendance 
||this piece of zealous indiscretion, the worthy alderman has 
|been most severely reprimanded by his brethren ; and it must 
truly gratifying to his feelings as he w 
to see himself already caricatured in every possible way 


j be valks along the street 


On arriving at the Strand, this was sufficiently 
For a line of about two miles, the streets were 











| way. The police were drawa up at different places in bodies 
jof two and three hundred, though unarmed, except with their 
jshort staves. They and the different mobs were standing 
jeyeng each other. Several affrays had already taken place 
12s windows had been wantonly broken, and all attempts to 
ij take the offenders into custody were strenuously resisted by 
F people armed with bludgeons, &c. Not any one, to use a fa 

\vourite expression of Sir Walter Scott, had been “done to 
feath,” though broken heads, and simple and compound frac 

jtures were no rarity 





There is something frightful and appalling in a “ rush” of 
me of these heavy mobs, as the thousands of respectable 
lookers-on are immediately swept away by the current, and 


ningled indiscriminately with the mass of baser matter, ol 
i 


which it is principally ex mnposed., Twas lucky enough to 
| 


gain the shelter of a door-way, and see the tide rush by me; 
und in good faith, the yells and shouts of the ringleaders, and 
vw shrieks and unavailing cries of the fallen and helpless, 


were not at all pleasing or composing. Those who sit quiet 
ly by their peaceable firesides, and chat complacently of tk 
‘great moral lessons taught by revolutions,” ought to witness 
1 few affrays of this kind. Not that but this, and a thousand 
||tnes as much, ought to be risked rather than submit to op 


|| pression ; but really a revolution for fashion’s sake, and to be 


s, || like one’s neighbours, is any thing but desirable. Such an 


event here too would be a very different affair from that in 


France. There the middle classes joined in it—here ther 
would be unanimously opposed to it; there all classes of so 


ety were anunated with a consuming hatred of their govern 


jj ment, which swallowed up all minor considerations—here 
ven the worst have not, I believe, any particular dislike t 
or Mterest in what is going on, with the enception of the or 
|| ganization of the new polwe, which touches them nearly, a» 
tt is injuring their business in a way that is not to be borne ; 
they would, therefore, look at a revolution in a cool and pro 
fessional point of view, and only rejoice in it so far as it affordes 
| glorious opportunities for burglary on an extensive scale, 1 
can s&s arcely give you an idea of the staple commodity of 


' 


which a grand metropolitan mob is formed ; but imagine all 
the inhabitants of your most filthy districts congregated to 
gether, and then suppose all those multiphed by ten or twelv: 
ind you will have some notion (though New-York must yield 
to Londow in accomplished and desperate villains) of no smal 
portion of those who bellow “reform,” which, heaven know 
they stand very much in need of, In saying this I do not by aay 
jineans Wish to insinuate that even the majority of those wh 
call themsclves “reformers” are of this description of character 
Thousands of worthy and industrious men, misled by the de 
lamations of Hunt, Cobbett, Carlile, and other orators of a 
similar description, and of great local fume, join in the ery 
Now the country certainly wants reform, though not such as 
they mean, and must have it; for many parts of the British 
constitution are the creations of an age of comparative dark 
ness, and having outlived the manners and habits of the times 
| which rendered them necessary, are now unsuited to a mor 


* lenlightened state of society. But to uproot the whole of 
is for the most part represented as an alderman with a mules | 
ad, frightening Wellington and Peel into fits by his bray 
ling ; underneath is written, 
| English alderman rewarded 
In the house of lords the next eve ning, 
| papers, the duke of We Ringten was very seve rely handle a for 
what was termed his ‘ 
causeless or not, it is hard to say 
‘that any general political disturbance would ha ive ty take n sles ue, 
\|he was never further mistaken in his life ; ' 
apprehended a simple riot, then I think - soar er 
would have been verified 
|| About ten o’clock on the evening of the day on whi 
England —We do not feel our seshves called upon at this) procession was to have taken place, I thought | wouk ' walk 
time to give any account of the revolutions and rumours of | to that part of the city through which it would have passed 
revolutions in Europe, nor any surmises respecting their con-|to see the “rows” which it was anticipated would by that 
sequences. For these the public wili naturally refer to the |hour be in a state of great forwerdness 
numerous daily papers, whose columns are crowded with such'| took the precaution of arraying myse!f in apparel of an unin 
matters. But, as our London correspondent has furnished | viting appearance, knowing full well that a decent coat would 
us with a communication, by the recent arrivals, which takes | attract more attention than was exactly agreeable ; a very an- 
a new view of the late disturbances in England, we publish! |cie nt one was therefore resuscitated for the occasion, and a 
tt rerbatim, with Phis only comment, that we do not acknow-| hi at put on proof against further injury; my pockets 1 
edge the justice of any rule by which we are compelled to|| emptied with the e xception of a handkerchief, knowing that 
adopt the opinions of all who write for this publication. An they would be emptied for me, and then walked forth 


system Which contains so much of what is really good and 
tadmirable, because some parts are defective, would be about 
as Wise as to pull down a fine house because the chimney 
smoked. But there is no fear of this. I am more firmly con 
vinced than ever that there will be no revolution; and if any 
transatlantic friend of mine ditlers from me im opimion, and ts 
willing to bet a thousand dollars that there will be one in a 
twelsemonth, as Falstaff says, “let him lend me the money 
und have at him 
It may be interesting to you to know that my pocket wa 
picked of the handkerchief before alluded to, As I fally ex 
pecte d this, I should have been much disap; inted uf it had 
not been the case. I put it into my pocket as a free-will 
ering, because I thought it would be wrong to go and se: 
the sight without contributing my mite towards rewarding 
those who were so zealous in contri! uting tow ards it ( 


Public outrages.—The brutal assaults continually offered 
to females in the streets of this city, are of a nature calculated 
to inflame the public mind. It must be acknowledged that 
our community contains a class of ruffians, so corru)t and in 
solent as to perpetrate these repeated and atrocious outrages 
in an orgatized system of action, or to what cause are we to 
ascribe the frequent occurrence of abuses fitting the barbarity 
of a gothic age, or the anarchy of a people involved in the 
horrors of war and revolution? The watchmen should re 
double their vigilance, and the mayor and police spare no 
exertions to bring these wretches to the severest punishment 
Upon this subject there prevails a general fec!ing of curi 
osity, alarm, and indignation. 
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A POPULAR BALLAD—WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE, Esa. 


ALLEGRETTO 
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thorn, Thy cool - ing ev’n ing sh 





a = — —— 


THE EAST INDIAN. 


Come, May, with 


how - ers, Thy fra - grant breath at morn ; 





o'er the 

















shin - ing bil . low My love will come to me 
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flow . ers, Thy sweet-ly scent - ed 


When May - flies haunt the wil low, When 


SECOND VERSE. 


From eastern isles she's winging 
Through wat’ry wilds her way, 

And on her cheek is bringing 
The bright sun's orient ray ; 

Oh! come and court her hither 
Ye breezes mild and warm, 

One winter’s gale would wither 
So soft, so pure a form 


THIRD VERSE. 


The fields where she was straying 
Are blest with endless light, 
With zephyrs always playing 
Through gardens always bright 
Then now, oh! May, be sweeter 
Than e’er thou’st been before, 
Let sighs from roses meet her, 
When she comes near our shor 









Por the Mirror 
HMYPERCRITICISM. 

Is Dr. Johnson's remarks upon Shakspearce’s play of the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” there is an instance of unjust 
censure, rather curious in that penetrating observer and ha 
bitual critic. He complains that the poet “makes Proteus, 
after an interview with Sylvia, say, he has only seen her pic 
ture,” and regards the play as a “strange mixture of care 
and negligence.” There may be other inconsistencies in the 
piece, but surely this isnot one. So far from being the result 
of negligence, I esteem it a very apt and forcible figure, by 
which Proteus endeavours to express his consciousness of 
Sylvia's power over his teclings. He visits the duke’s palace 
it Milan, where he sees his triend Valentine, and, for the first 
time, beholds his beautiful mistress. Although he had pre 
viously been enamoured of Julia at Verona, the charms of 
Sylvia immediately inspire him with a new and more enthu- 
siastic passion. On being lett alone after the first interview, 


—_ te re — ' 

But when | look on her perfections i} 

There is no reason but I shall be blind | 

Chere is noinconsistency here. Proteus does not mean wl 
[sav literally that he has not seen Sylvia, and that he has be 1 
iheld a painting of her, but rather that his short interview)) 
lamounted to little more. ‘The gentleman was, | presume, || 
jone of those warm-hearted youths, who, from the frequent! 
lrecurrence of similar emotions, might be supposed to have! 
jacquited some experience upon the subject. He knew that) 
a very lovely girl may possess mental powers of fascina- || 


ition, not perceptible at a glance; may be able to deepen, by 
ithe displays of a warm affectionate disposition, the impres-) 
jsic n which her beauty bad made, and he reasoned thus very! 
justiy: “If from one look her personal charms have so fas-| 
tened my fancy upon her, what will become of me when 1) 
shall hereafter be delivered te the influence of those nameless | 
ind endearing graces, which give an engaging female every| 
moment an increasing power over her lover? I have not yet 
jencountered any of these. I have merely seen her face, and! 





the briefness of which scarcely enabled them to exchange 
a word, he thus soliloquizes, in language which would suit 
the lips of many more modern youths 


| 

* Even as one heat another heat expels, | 

Or as one nail by strength drives out another, j 

So the remembrance of my former love | 

ls by a newer object quite forgotten | 
*Is it mine eye, or Valeatinus’ praise j 

I bat makes me, reasouless, to reason thus? } 

She's tair, and so is Julia that I love 

Phat I did love, tor now my love us thawed ; | 

Which hke a waxen image ‘gaiust the lire, } 

Bears no impression of the thing tt was 

Methinks my zeal to Valentine ts cold, 

And that I love him not as | was wont 

Ol! but Llove his lady toe, too much ; 

How eball I dote on her with more advice 

That thus without advice begin to love her? 





} 

| 

| 

* Tis but her picture Lhave yet beheld, i 
‘ 


And that hath dazzied my reason’s light; 


jthat is no more than to have seen her picture.” 
I am ignorant how that part of Dr. Samuel Johnson's 
metaphysical system was constructed, which lights up so 


mean a material as dust with such heavenly fires ; but, 
Shakspeare understood the matter better. Many fresh and)! 
living pictures, painted by “nature’s own sweet and cun-| 
‘ning hand,” strike my eye, amid the crowds which swarm) 
laround us, and pass away; and even before I discovered 
the fountains of pleasure demurely folded up under the 


| One - 
|various stereotype editions of William Shakspeare, I used to 


‘think, | 


That thus without advice begin to love her 
*Tis but her picture I have yet beheld, 
And that, de Lm) 


How shall I dete on her with more advice, 
7 } 
| 
ul 


For the Mirrer 


A PARODY. 


lis the last log of fuel,* 
Left blazing alone ; 

All its mates of the cellar 

lave vanished and gone 

No branch of its kindred 
Beside it ] mark, 

lo retiect back its brilliance, 
Or give spark for spark. 


I'll not leave thee, thou lone one, 
Let who will condemn ; 

Phough the household are sleeping 
vil sleep not with them, 

Tul sadly Pve seatter’d 


Thy ashes abou 
And seen the last Bimainer 
Go suddenly out. 


hensoon will I follow, 

For why should I stay, 
When the rest of the far’ly 

Are sleeping away? 
When the embers have faded 

And the last spark has flown 
Oh, who would inhabit 

this cold room alone 

pinata e SE e 

veritable statement of a recent iact 
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